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The VWishap Rate is own 


and No One 1S Responsible 








he aviation mishap rate 

— that little figure that tells 
us our chances of surviving a 20- 
year career — has dropped to 
1.54 for the year to date. It’s been 
dropping ever since 1955, and 
we’ ve heard all the reasons: the 
introduction of NATOPS, the for- 
mation of the RAGs and FRSs, 
and that wonderful angled car- 
rier deck. For the past 10-15 
years the mishap rate has de- 
creased, albeit more slowly, be- 





was during the most intense 
phase of the turnaround cycle. 

Reduced OPTAR and a 

diminished threat have 
drastically changed our 
operation requirements and 
procedures. 

Aviators are worried about 

their career. With the 

drawdown in full swing, guys 
can’t risk even one blemish on 
their record. Maybe they could 
recover from such a spot in their 
folders in the past, but not now. 








cause of safety stand-downs, 
RA/RM, aircraft design, and bet- 
ter education. 

These were not major break- 
throughs; they just helped focus 
aviators’ attention on the dangers of 
their profession. Of course, I feel that 
the fear of ending up as an Approach 
feature kept some people from 
continuing to fly when they 
shouldn’t. 

Our statisticians tell me that the 
mishap rate is now below the lower 
control limit based on previous 
mishap rates. This means that the rate 
is lower than what we could expect 
from normal deviations around the 
mean rate. (Statisticians sit around 
and dream about numbers falling 
outside the normal range. It’s like 
aviators dreaming about flying just 
above a solid white undercast. It 
gives them that same dreamy feeling.) 


The number crunchers tell me the 
lower number means something has 
changed but they can’t identify the 
cause. Well, as tactical aviators say, 
“The first guy to the white board wins 
the fight.” Therefore, I offer the 
following three reasons: 

Because of budget cutbacks, 

flight time is harder to get. Pilots 
are flying more fundamental train- 
ing-type sorties instead of aggres- 
sive, envelope-expanding tactical 
sorties. Any evidence of this experi- 
ence with reduced flight time is 
anecdotal instead of empirical. 
However, I noticed I averaged 18 
hours per month in my first full set 
of workups and cruise. That’s 
nowhere near the 25 hours per 
month I’ve always heard considered 
optimal for tactical pilots, and this 


Commanding officers probably 
feel the same way. They’re not 
willing to risk their career because 
one of their JOs crashed a plane. Not 
that they ever accepted the loss of an 
airplane, but they’re becoming even 
more conservative. 

Am I completely wrong in these 
assumptions? Could be, but I think 
aviators aren’t being pushed as hard. 
I also think they’re more conservative 
because they recognize they aren’t 
as proficient on a daily basis, and 
because they realize that being 
aggressive could cost more career- 
wise than it did in the past. 


Lt. Ken “Boz” Skaggs 
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Pilots bot to 


ight bombing hop off the ship somewhere in the 

Puerto Rico Op Area? No problem, I did some 

night bombing in the FRS. Live ordnance? Well, 
I did drop live bombs in the FRS once, six months ago. 
Besides, I’m a qualified strike-fighter pilot. Live bombs 
are my job. New target? I’ve studied the photos, and even 
found the target, once, in the daylight. 

On the surface, it sounds manageable, but put all of 
these together with a nugget pilot on his second night 
sortie from the carrier, and you may have all the ingredi- 
ents for a disaster. 


I launched, climbed overhead and waited for my lead. 


I soon realized that lead wasn’t going to make the launch, 
so I called on the back radio for guidance. He told me to 
press with the mission if I felt up to it. Was he kidding? 

I was a trained killing machine (or so | thought). I was 


2 


By Lt. G 


well-prepared and fully equipped to execute the mission; 
at least I felt confident. Here was a perfect opportunity to 
prove my abilities to my new squadron. Of course I 
would continue as a single. 

There were numerous altitude and airspace restric- 
tions on the route to the target, so I concentrated on them 
to ensure there were no flight violations. After all, I was 
in the fleet now and expected to know my stuff. I soon 
noticed that my LST pod, which was my primary means 
of target designation, wasn’t working. Bells should have 
been going off in my head, but my preoccupation with 
course rules stifled any alarms. 

I navigated to the target, checked in with the FAC, 
copied my nine-line brief, and waited for another section 
to clear the target before starting my run. That’s where the 
trouble began. 
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wis Limitations 


Hffman 


With no LST, no FLIR and no lead, I decided to rely 
on my INS to designate the target. Unfortunately, with a 
SINS alignment and no updates, my system was not 
accurate enough for CAS. I called, “In,” and rolled onto 
what I thought was the target area. It looked like the 
photos, but I couldn’t distinguish surface features on the 
ground. 

I promptly pickled my five 500-pound bombs and 
pulled off. Range control immediately told me that my 
hits were off the range and that the target was closed 
while they investigated. I returned overhead, tanked, and 
checked in with Marshal. I felt about an inch tall, a far cry 
from the bold warrior who launched two hours earlier. I 
trapped and returned as the goat to accept my due punish- 
ment. While my pride sustained a large blow, fortunately 
that was the only casualty. No one on the ground was 
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Cdr. John Leenhouts 


injured. The bombs landed in an uninhabited forest area 
on government property. This incident graphically 
illustrates the hazards of overstepping the bounds of one’s 
abilities. The errors began in the brief with my attitude 
and preparedness. It never occurred to me that my lead 
would not launch. I planned to join up, shut up and follow 
my lead. I figured that I could just bomb off of his hits. I 
never thought of the possibility of being a single. 

To compound things, I got so wrapped up in proce- 
dures that I didn’t consider the tactical portion of the 
flight. I didn’t recognize my limitations, and I let the 
situation dictate my actions. On every flight, the aircrew 
must be prepared for tlie “what ifs” that are a part of naval 
aviation. Now I plan for such contingencies and recognize 
when a situation is beyond my experience or ability. 

Lt. Huffman flies with VFA-83 





My copilot voiced concern 
for a mountainous Island 


’ ahead. He wanted to change 


course to the right to avoid it... 
but | was sure of where | was. 
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A White Wall of Disorientation 


By LCdr. Kim N. Rose, USCG 


he SAR call was for an overdue boatload of 
hunters from a small, isolated Alaskan 
village. Snow flurries swirled on a quicken- 
ing breeze as we manned our HH-3F. The ap- 
proaching winter storm heightened our concern for 
the hunters’ safety. 

I’d recently completed my syllabus to become 
an aircraft commander. Regardless of experience, 
new arrivals were restricted to copilot during 
familiarization flights, which included training in 
the use of the weather radar for terrain avoidance at 
night or in marginal-weather missions. 

This night was my first SAR since I received 
my HAC designation. I had an experienced HAC as 
my copilot. He had, in fact, given me a fair portion 
of my familiarization flights. 

“Great guy to have along on this one,” | 
thought. I decided to ease into my new role, so I 
gave him the right seat, letting him do most of the 
flying while I played the role of good safety pilot. 

Filled with the urgency of SAR, we were 
quickly airborne, level at 300 feet with the after- 
takeoff checklist complete. I dragged out the local 
VFR chart to back up our radar picture and get a 
detailed look at where we were going. I checked 
our initial course and satisfied, started to wrestle 
with the chart just as we were enveloped by a white 
wall of disorientation. The snow storm extin- 
guished the comforting glow of the downtown 
lights. My copilot voiced concern for a mountain- 
ous island ahead. He wanted to change course to 
the right to avoid it, but I was sure of where I was. 
The island would be on our left as we continued on 
course. A quick look at the radar confirmed our 
position. 

“What the heck,” I thought, “he’s been around 
here forever and prefers a bigger comfort zone. 
Besides, this is not a major decision.” I agreed as I 
continued to try getting the chart into a half-Nelson 
and onto my kneeboard. “Sure, come to the right,” I 
said matter-of-factly. 

Just as I made the last fold in the chart, I heard 
the particular RAWS tone that corresponds with 50 
feet or less between the aircraft and the ground. I 
yelled, yanked collective and tried to spin my scan 
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up from zero. The compass card showed we had 
turned over 90 degrees to the right, far greater 
than the course correction I had expected. Our 
turn had brought a new obstacle to bear, passing 
us over one of the harbor’s outer islands. 

After I stopped trying for an HH-3F time-to- 
climb record, the CGAS radioed that the overdue 
hunters had returned. I calmed my temporarily 
confused (and now frightened) veteran copilot, 
getting him back to the task of flying the helo, 
while I resumed the role of safety pilot. We had a 
lot of things to discuss after landing. 

Take the extra minute before takeoff to 
complete important tasks that might interfere with 
flying the airplane or providing backup. I should 
have arranged the chart before takeoff. Minimize 
distractions in the critical phases of flight after 
takeoff and before landing. In this instance, 
taking the extra minute on the deck to fold the 
chart would not have caused delays, considering 
transit time, and the delay in notifying the Coast 
Guard. 

Be definitive in cockpit communications or 
directions. “Coming to the right,” or, “Turning 
right a little,” does not give enough information 
to the safety pilot for effective backup in instru- 
ment conditions. Defining the limits of a 
change—such as, “Right to a heading of...,” or, 
“Coming right 30 degrees,” supplies a finite 
parameter for the safety pilot to check pilot 
performance. 

When you’re in charge, you’re in charge. 
This is not to diminish the importance of cock- 
pit-resource management and making thorough 
use of your crew. Respect experience greater 
than yours; use it, but do not blindly trust its 
wisdom. Experienced pilots make mistakes, so 
when you know you are right, and the situation 
warrants a command decision, make a command 
decision. 

A quick check of the outlying island’s eleva- 
tion on the next morning’s training flight revealed 
that tree tops on the highest elevation reached 300 
feet MSL. Close call. < 


LCdr. Rose is assigned to USCGAS Sacramento. 





t was almost a beautiful day in the Indian 

Ocean. | was a nugget RIO on my first cruise 
and | was learning a lot. For instance, you have 
‘to sound cool even when you're single engine. 
Also, never put rainbow sprinkles on a chocolate 
auto-dog. And, the skipper’s ready-room chair is 
reserved 24 hours a day. ; 

My pilot was a great guy. His call sign, 
“Smooth Jake,” summed up his rey olde mealies 
and his teaching style. | was one lucky nugget. 

On this particular day, Jake and | were sched- 
uled for a “pinky” launch and the typical pitch 
black, 10 milk-bowl recovery. 

RTT am olanter-) a ar-lem-maliicola\ of quirky electrical 
gripes, but our team of electricians couldn't 
duplicate any of them. Jake Tare) Mavevccre meats 
elalel-ssMiam calm olele) @eleiaar-le no idea what kind of 
excitement was in store for us. 

As the sunlight dimmed, all | could think was, 
i Yoh VAm aT-}(cMeleliaremelamer-] au at night. . 

| rogered the weight board, we went into 
tension and, wham! we were On our way. When 
the cat fired, all the lights inside elalemeleiectie(-mellls 
fighter went out at the same time. Jake and | 
were now sitting in the piteh-black cockpit of our 

mantielalre|al aan (-]eme]ee)eliareme)tie way through the 
ia] evLe | hae t-la.c-1aliaremiarelt-1a) Ocean skies. 

After a careful climbout, we did some in- 
spired troubleshooting, followed by some 
healthy G cycles, and managed to regain our 
cockpit lighting; however, try é ; we might, we 
couldn’t get any of our external lights to come 
back to life. : 

Jake and | discussed our 
increased possibility of someone 
especially with two full events 
same time. 7. 

Mare) ehit-remaai-m-ierl ome) melt) a 
-requested permission to lan 
that was now in progress. A 
pregnant pause, the powers 
we shouldn't be out there in 
tored us to final. 

As we flew closer to the: 
aircraft, we began to-see oth 
Jake suggested | get out my 
prepare to use it if another 
simultaneously occupy our} 






















dark and vec- 


Tare} Seven 
s in the area. 
eley-ife]ararlare! 
anetriedto — 
piece of sky. 


| located my strobe light and removed it from — 
my vest just as we pushed over. | then promptly 
dropped the light between my legs and watched 
in horror as the strobe began firing Evaro mealMirelayt 
slid under my ejection seat. The entire cockpit 
Taalaatsxeir-iccihameliicxe mule momentary flashes of 
olitareliare MUUaliccmile Laie 

“No! No! Not yet! Turn it off!” Jake is veal as 
alow Cn lcxe mi Comahvamealemalcicce|i-1-ulal-yie|-melelmeele..deliment-)t 
Weelom ol-1e fialaiatemcoMact-1:1an) ©) (20-0 ©) lelatel-] eleme|ieon 


oN itclar- Mich um aalelacmanle)aalsiaicme)mele)ece)mr-lale mie) aal- mm 


muttered excuses, | remembered that the rogue 


strobe was still tied to my survival vest. | quickly 


retrieved the offending light and secured it just 
ELMYUeweTo) olge-lealcvemelal-Maall(-e 

i cal-remaehvmol-1-) mi com nal-).¢-6- i evele) M-rele ale liaremey-11| 
call as Jake flew his usual smooth pass (this time 
VV apreleh a olclarcuilme)malle)al a \4\-)(e)e) mm Accme-balcle mele] me) i 
the wires, were chained and shut down as | 
ol-rer-JamcomealiaLanel emia ad excuse for my 


_buffoonery. 


TactlantCeRollia Mel(elamaal-\-\cl- lakes lm] <o just 
ee) <-Xe W-lepal-WmF-TUle]at-ven-lare tice (-telaat-mcomatel(e Mann 
age) olcmifelal@rcMiiea(cmelelalesimnl->.¢andipalcmm mele) diare| 
back now, | guess Jake was just happy he didn’t 
ask me to take out my pistol. < 

LCdr. Spragg flies with VF-201. He was assigned to VF-154 at 


the time of this story. 
| ) 4 


By LCdr. Steve Sprac’ 
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lence by a former Army 
‘the light and up-graded his 
ig out of airplanes ona 
@ attention to detail we in 
mand to stay in our jets 
or had a different perspec- 
ct. He almost didn’t live to 


term that has long been 


NYE y Lt. D.S. Anderson 


The drone that plagued the inside of a C-141 had 
lulled most of us to sleep. We had been airborne for more 
than two hours and were scheduled to hit the drop zone in 
another hour. The jump master, a crusty old first sergeant 
(E-8) who had completed three tours in ‘Nam, strolled 
down the two aisles, randomly kicking or shoving sleep- 
ing soldiers. 

“Wake up ladies! Let’s get ready to put our knees in 
the breeze. There’s a horde 0’ commies down there just 
waiting to die for their country. Anderson! Wake up Jones 


over there before I break your skinny little arms!” 


I was afraid he would do it, too. It was rumored that 
he had beat up a private once for failing to see that a ai 
line was misrouted on his buddy’s parachat ay 
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that has long been 
Viation safety. We gain 
nfortable in our aircraft, 
ing about mishaps. We 
en on the most routine of 


By Lt. D.S. Anderson 


The drone that plagued the inside of a C-141 had 
lulled most of us to sleep. We had been airborne for more 
than two hours and were scheduled to hit the drop zone in 
another hour, The jump master, a crusty old first sergeant 
(E-8) who had completed three tours in ‘Nam, strolled 
down the two aisles, randomly kicking or shoving sleep- 
ing soldiers. 

“Wake up ladies! Let’s get ready to put our knees in 
the breeze. There’s a horde 0’ commies down there just 
waiting to die for their country. Anderson! Wake up Jones 


over theré before I break your skinny little arms!” 


I was affaid he would do it, too. It was rumored that 
he had beat up a private once for failing to see that a static 
line was misrouted on his buddy’s parachute. 

I woke up Jones and we started the ritual of ‘chuting 


‘up. It ee difficult i in the confines of the wee Ss. fusela 





chest just above 
Third, the 








he brief covered all the nor- 

mal administrative details 
plus the tactical portion of the hop. 
I would lead a flight of four Hor- 
nets, callsign Hobo 61, on a local 
low-level route, followed by some 
high-altitude bombing. I briefed a 
two-section takeoff with en-route 
rendezvous. 

A standard briefing item is abort procedures. I 
covered a single-aircraft abort, as well as the very un- 
likely section abort. I briefed that if a single aircraft 
aborted, the other aircraft would continue the takeoff roll. 
If there was a dual-aircraft abort, each aircraft would 
maintain its respective half of the runway. 

After preflight, man-up and engine start, my division 
taxied. As we approached the runway, I noticed a Navy 
C-12, callsign 78461, holding short at an intersection 
2,000 feet upwind from where we would begin our 
takeoff roll. Everything appeared routine as I requested 
takeoff clearance on UHF. Tower responded with instruc- 
tions to position and hold, and we taxied onto the runway. 
We then got our clearance, and I prepared my section of 
Hornets for takeoff. 

The C-12 crew had been conducting takeoff checks as 
we approached the runway. Listening for takeoff clear- 
ance on VHF, the twin’s crew received what they thought 
was their takeoff clearance and took the duty. As the C-12 
taxied to the centerline, its crew noted my division 
already on the runway and assumed they were cleared to 
takeoff in front of us. 


"A hort, 


port, 
= ; A h pt” 


firey R. Penfield 


By LCar. Je 


Meanwhile, my wingman and 
I completed the checks for engine 
turn-up and visual checkout, and 
we began our takeoff roll. After 
initial brake release, I looked 
forward and saw the C-12 
taxiing for what I thought was 
the hold-short line. This perception 
quickly changed as the C-12 continued onto the runway 
directly in front of our section. 

Knowing there was not enough runway to get 
airborne, the only thing to do was to make a dual- 
aircraft abort. Simultaneously broadcasting my abort 
intentions on the second radio and executing abort 
procedures, it became apparent that we weren’t going 
to be able to stop behind the C-12. Luckily, the C-12 
continued to the centerline, allowing enough room on 
either side for my wingman and I to successfully 
swerve around him. 

As we taxied off the runway, I began to piece 
together what had happened. A simple breakdown in 
communication was the main factor. The C-12 was 
using VHF for radio communication. My flight was 
using UHF. The tower was using both VHF and UHF. 
Each flight could hear the tower but not each other. 

After simultaneous requests for takeoff from the 
Hornets and the C-12, Tower issued the clearance to us 
(Hobo 61) and the C-12 (78461) unaware of the similar 
numbers in the callsigns, and mistakenly rogered the 
call on VHF. 
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Since each flight could not hear the other’s comm, 
neither realized the conflict. Tower’s incoming commu- 
nications were stepped on by simultaneous broadcasts 
from the separate flights. 

This near-mishap was averted by quick actions, 
strict compliance to the brief, and a little luck. If we had 
not seen the C-12 until later, we might not have been 
able to make our timely abort. 


y perspective was a little dif- 

ferent from the lead’s. During 
the section takeoff, I focused on the 
lead aircraft. I was unaware of any 
conflict until the lead aircraft actually 
initiated the abort. 

On my lead’s signal, we 
simultaneously selected afterburner and began our 
takeoff roll on what appeared to be a normal section go. 
With the aircraft rapidly accelerating through 80 knots, I 
found myself coming back on the power to maintain 
position. I heard my lead broadcast,”’Abort, abort, 
abort!” on the No. 2 radio. Since my jet was working 
OK, I pushed my throttles up to full afterburner and 
continued the takeoff as briefed. 

As I passed my lead and shifted my scan forward, I 
saw the C-12 for the first time. Now, at more than 90 
knots, I realized why my lead aborted. I reduced the 
throttles to idle, applied full brakes, and hoped the 
Hornet’s anti-skid was as good as everyone said. 
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Each pilot’s thorough knowledge of his abort 
procedures was a key factor. Any hesitation in aborting 
could have complicated the situation. My wingman 
performed especially well since he saw the C-12 seconds 
after I did. 

Lastly, if the C-12 had not continued to centerline 
as we aborted, we would have had to choose between 
collision or leaving the runway. < 


After a few seconds of 
full braking and maintaining 
my side of the runway, it 
became apparent that there 

was no way I was going to be 

able to get my 40,000-pound 
jet stopped behind the C-12, 
which was now just 500 feet in 
front of me. For a split second, I 
thought about folding the wings but discounted it just as 
fast. The only escape route was to veer off to the ex- 
treme edge of the runway. The Hornet’s anti-skid 
worked, and I was able to slow down enough to maneu- 
ver around the right side of the C-12 with my lead 
passing down its left side a few seconds later. Neither 
of us struck the C-12 or left the runway. Any additional 
time between my lead’s abort and my own could have 
easily been the difference between success and 
disaster. 

LCadr. Penfield and Lt. Ashlock fly with VFA-94. 
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My Submarine Seasprite Ride 


By Lt. E. Reed 


HAC and I were returning from a flawless torp-drop exercise at the Pacific 

Missile Test Facilities off Kaui; the range monitor had commended us for one of 
the best ASW runs he had seen in months. 

We had eaten, debriefed, preflighted and were now headed for home. The SH-2F 
has an auto-blade track system that basically helps to maintain a smooth rotor track. 
However, as soon as we took off, we began experiencing what is commonly called a 
one-vibration-per-revolution, or one-per. 

The HAC in the left seat decided to manually track the blades in flight, which is a 
common practice since the auto-tracking system occasionally gets squirrelly. 

Unable to get a smooth track like the one we had before leaving the range, we 
decided to give the auto system another shot. No sooner had we engaged the system 
than our worst nightmare began. The servo flap on one of the main rotor blades 
departed its main member, and the aircraft started vibrating violently vertically and 
laterally. The vibrations were so bad that we were afraid the rotors would fail. 

Although we were only 1.5 miles from a paved airfield, the severity of the vibra- 
tions forced us to ditch. We autorotated, entering the water with zero ground speed. 

As soon as we hit, the seats bottomed out and the front cockpit windows exploded. 
The helo immediately rolled right; I was underwater, out of breath and inverted before 
I could realize this was the real thing. 

A SEAL chief taught me in “stupid swim” that “panic in the water is an irrevers- 
ible process.” I tried to maintain my composure as best I could with no air in my lungs 
and strapped to a piece of metal that had me upside down and sinking fast. 

Our survival is a testament to the effectiveness of the Navy’s water-survival and 
emergency-procedures training. I don’t remember why, but the first thing I did was 
reach for my HEED bottle in my SV-2. After a couple of breaths, I felt completely at 
ease. I then quickly disconnected my cords, harness, and evacuated the aircraft. 

As I rose to the surface, I was concerned about getting an air embolism, so I let 
my HEED bottle fall from my mouth, stroking and kicking my way upward for what 
seemed like an eternity. The subsequent rescue was quick and uneventful. 

The HEED bottle saved my life. I might not have been able to exit the aircraft 
without it. HEED gave me a second chance. 

Lt. Reed is assigned to VT-27. 


< 
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felt that I knew our C-9’s ADB by heart, since I had 

practically lived in the bird for two weeks. The only 

noticeable gripe was on the pressurization system— 
intermittent fluctuations and an occasional decrease in 
cabin pressure, which was fully controllable in manual. 


Previous troubleshooting had revealed a faulty pres- 
sure-control box and a sticking outflow valve, which were 
quickly repaired. However, I was a little concerned about 
the absence of a test set, since we couldn’t give the system 
a complete check. The fact that pressure held, and that we 
were able to control pressure in manual before and after 
repairs, was reassurance that we were complying with the 
MESM and MEL. Before takeoff, | reminded the crew of 
the pressurization and our apparent success in fixing it. 

As forecast, it was a CAVU night as we climbed to 
our cruising altitude of 35,000 feet. Ninety-five miles 
from our destination, we began our descent to FL 240, 
and I could feel the pressure surge slightly in my ears. 
Instinctively, I looked up at the cabin climb indicator 
above my head as I placed my hand on the control wheel 
for the cabin pressure-outflow valve in anticipation of 
going to manual control. The cabin-pressure indicator 
initially showed a climb of about 100 fpm, then dipped to 
a descent of 1,000 fpm. Just as I was about to go to 
manual control, the pressurization stabilized to a normal 
rate of 300 fpm. 

Descending through FL 320, I directed my crew chief 
to put his hand on the pressure-contro! wheel in case we 
had more than just surges. Something was not quite right 


with the system, and I wanted all the help I could get 
should the cabin begin to dump pressure. 

Sure enough, the cabin-pressure indicator again 
cycled through a climb and a descent as my crew chief 
tried to control it manually. This time, however, the 
indicator pegged off-scale in a climb despite being in the 
full forward-manual position on the control wheel. 

I reached for my quick-donning mask and saw that 
my copilot and crew chief were doing likewise. I called 
out the boldface emergency procedures and directed my 
crew chief to read the checklist for rapid decompression 
and emergency descent. The warning light for the cabin- 
pressure annunciator came on as the cabin altitude 
climbed past 10,000 feet. 

At this point, I wondered if we had an outflow valve 
stuck open or possibly a hole in the aircraft somewhere. 
I quickly ruled out the latter as the off-duty crew chief 
entered the cockpit to tell us that most of the masks had 
dropped back aft, all the passengers were on oxygen, and 
that the cabin was in good shape. Several mask panels 
failed to open automatically, but we quickly pried them 
open manually. I immediately sent the crew chief aft to 
get on oxygen himself and to assist the flight attendants. 

Meanwhile, my copilot was busy coordinating our 
emergency and vectors direct to destination with foreign 
air traffic controllers. This was easier said than done, 
given the language barrier, coupled with the noise gener- 
ated by a rapidly depressurizing aircraft in an emergency 
descent. 
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I wasn’t too concerned with traffic around us as we 
were already cleared to FL 240 and had declared an 
emergency. However, I didn’t want any delay in getting 
lower, so I told my copilot to ask for 12,000 feet. We then 
called destination operations to advise them of our status 
and to request medical assistance when we arrived. 

As we passed FL 200, my copilot began to call out 
altitudes every thousand feet in response to our brief of 
the MEA. The mountains appeared particularly ominous 
in the moonlight. 

I thought, “What if we hadn’t briefed the MEA and 
were IMC?” 

Several announcements over the public-address 
system seemed to calm most of the passengers. Several 
attempts to call the aft-flight attendant station were 
unsuccessful, because the 
crew was still tending to pas- 
sengers. Fortunately, the off- 
duty crew chief once again 
proved invaluable. He man- 
aged to call us to relay that all 
was as well as could be ex- \ 
pected. My biggest concern at 
this point was the condition 
of a woman and young boy 
who couldn’t valsalva. 

At 10,000 feet, with 50 
miles to go, I told the passen- 
gers to remove their masks, 
that all was well with the air- 
craft, and that medical person- 
nel were standing by at our 
destination. The field came 
into view, lit up like a Christmas tree, and we all sighed 
with relief. 

As we rolled into the chocks, medical personnel were 
ready and quickly examined those passengers still in 
distress. The remaining passengers went into the terminal. 
We turned the aircraft over to maintenance and debriefed. 

Here are a few of the lessons we came up with. 

If we had used a test set in troubleshooting, we would 
have discovered a corroded cannon plug at the outflow- 
valve control motor. 

You should try wearing the quick-donning mask for 
at least five minutes (36,000 feet to 10,000 feet with a 
6,000 fpm descent rate), and you should try talking 
through it to Center and Approach, as well as to your 
cockpit crew, cabin crew and the passengers. If you 
haven’t, you’re not ready for an emergency descent. 
Aircraft commanders, make yourselves, your copilot and 
crew chief practice as often as feasible. Flight attendants, 


—— 
. 


The only noticeable gripe was 
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on the pressurization system— 
intermittent fluctuations and 
an occasional decrease in 
cabin pressure... 


when was the last time you donned the walk-around 
oxygen bottle? My loadmaster agreed that putting on the 
mask occasionally to simulate an emergency would have 
made him more comfortable in dealing with our situation. 

Several passengers initially failed to put on their 
masks despite hearing the preflight brief and being 
seasoned C-9B passengers. 

To the Navy population at large, if a mask drops in 
front of you, it’s not because we’re trying to entertain 
you. Put it on! 

Trying to talk with a passenger who cannot valsalva 
in a noisy cabin is next to impossible. Passengers simply 
can’t hear you or are in so much pain that they will be 
unable to focus on what you are saying. My crew commu- 
nicated with those passengers in distress by using basic 
hand signals. The crew tried 
to get the person to valsalva 
by demonstrating the 
technique and then pointing 
to the person to try to get 
them to attempt it. 

We were already cleared 
to FL 240 and in a sector 
relatively clear of traffic 
when we lost cabin pressure, 
so I was not too concerned 
with traffic. However, I 
could just as easily have 
found myself in the North- 
east Corridor making the 
emergency descent. A 
straight-ahead descent might 
not be an option. If you are 
on a jet route, you will have to turn and get off the route, 
without generating negative G or an unusual attitude. 

Our aircraft was intact, so our limiting speed, Vmo/ 
Mmo, was the max airspeed of the aircraft— 350 KIAS/ 
.84M. Although NATOPS gives the aircraft’s structural 
limitation airspeed (VB) as 285 KIAS/.79M, your actual 
limit would be that airspeed that would not produce any 
shaking or vibration. A pilot would also have to carefully 
consider changing configurations. How many times have 
you seen your squadronmates hot-wired to extend the 
speed brakes during a simulation and not even consider 
the possibility of structural damages? Maybe we do it to 
ourselves on training flights to be expeditious. 

Finally, in all the excitement, we almost forgot our 
altimeter setting. Let’s see, transition level or below 
18,000 feet, what is it today? We can overlook something 
as basic as the altimeter setting when dealing with an 
emergency. < 

LCdr. Panek flies with VR-58. 





Horne 


was a cruise-experienced CAT I on my second set of 

work-ups, ready to pass on all my wealth of experi- 

ence to the new guys. But on this day, I was about to 
become very salty by being scared half out of my wits. 

It was to be a day strike from the SOCAL operating 
area to the target ranges at Yuma. The strike consisted of 
four A-6s and two F/A-18s dropping Mk-25s, as well as a 
Tomcat MiG sweep through the target area just prior to 
TOT. 

My crew would proceed just behind the MiG sweep 
and in front of the strikers to a HARM shoot point just 
outside the simulated SAM threat envelope. After our 
shot, we would set up our jam orbit. The strike package 
would fly the same route four minutes later. 

We had briefed using altitude splits to clear ourselves 
from the incoming strikers. The Intruders were coming at 
18K, the Hornets were at 20K, and we were at 21K. It 
sounded like a great plan, and we were going to execute it 
like clockwork, but all did not go as briefed. 

As we entered the MOA, we saw alli players at the 
rendezvous point. The Tomcats pushed first because of 
their longer ingress route, followed by our Prowler. 

We proceeded to our HARM shot point at 420 knots 
ground speed, shot our simulated HARM on the button, 
and set our jam orbit. As we turned outbound for the 
second time in our orbit, we knew the strikers were going 
to be coming right below us. First, we saw the A-6s, the 
lead section followed by the trail section. OK, they’re on 
altitude and clear of us. The Hornets were next. 

As the next few seconds went by, I couldn’t find the 
Hornets. Then I heard ECMO | shout, “F-18!” He 
pointed to our one o’clock. At first glance, I saw nothing, 


so I moved my head to see around that big fat canopy bow 


and saw an F/A-18 co-altitude, nose on, at less than a 
quarter-of-a-mile. 

I had thought about this situation and what I would do 
many times on the ground. I rolled the jet inverted and 
pulled back all the way to buffet to get the nose down. 
This was my maneuver of choice because it left no room 
for doubt for the other pilot that I was going nose low. 

As our nose passed through 15 degrees down, we saw 
the Hornet pass above us by a smal! margin. How small? 
Well, we could read his bureau number. 
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By Lt. James K. Otto 
[ 
When we got back to the ship, we went down to the 
Hornet ready room to debrief what had just happened. 
The Hornet pilot had just started his videotape before our 


close encounter. He saw us as we rolled inverted, and 
knew he had to pull up to avoid a midair. His 5.5 Gs and 





= Cockpit 





my inverted 3 Gs gave us enough separation so that we 
both walked away from it. 

Think about emergencies while you have time, on the 
ground before you strap on a jet. I’m quite certain that if I 
had not thought about this situation, | might have pulled 


up at the same instant the F/A-18 did. If 1 had used a 
negative-G pushover, the F/A-18 pilot may have done the 
same, with the results being a CPA of zero. Aggressively 
positioning my aircraft nose low and inverted gave us the 
last ditch margin of safety needed to avoid a collision. 

Lt. Otto flies with VAQ-138. 








hese events happened in 1993, which is surprising 

because the naval facility where they occurred has 

been in place for a long time, and all the bugs had 
been worked out. At least there’s a happy ending...this 
time. 

We were on a torpedo-weapons detachment to NAS 
Whidbey Island. It was the end of the fiscal year, and we 
had a chance to get quickly up on step by dropping nine 
exercise torpedoes on the Nanoose instrumented-acoustic 
range located some 30 miles west of Vancouver, B.C. The 
fall weather in the Northwest is potpourri—one day you 
can have absolutely cloudless skies with unrestricted 
visibility, the very next day, one-quarter mile in fog. 

The detachment began with briefs from range person- 
nel and from base operations on field and local area 
operations. The first target was scheduled for a midday 
launch, and we had three planes overhead for qualifica- 
tions. 

The second day started out with terrible weather. 
Information India called for a 200-foot overcast, one- 
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quarter mile in fog, and calm winds. The weatherguessers 
were projecting mid-morning clearing. 

The launches were delayed, but we were able to sneak 
the first go airborne only one hour late. We were the fourth 
event of the day, call sign Bird 4 (naturally). We got our 
IFR clearance into Canada and ATIS, and after all aircraft 
systems were checked, I called for taxi from Apron Alfa in 
front of Hangar 8. 

Bird 4: Whidbey Ground, Bird 4 for taxi with India 
and clearance. 

Ground: Bird 4, via Taxiway Charlie, taxi to runway 
25. The altimeter 30.22. Last RVR runway 25 was 5,200 
feet. 

I rogered the taxi clearance. (A 5,200-foot RVR?— 
better look that one up again.) It had been at least eight 
years since I had flown into Whidbey Island, and I had my 
approach plate directly in front of me resting on the 
glareshield opened to the airport diagram. 

We taxied, with the taxi light on (more for others to see 
us rather than for us to see them) from the apron onto 
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Taxiway Echo depicted on the diagram. We passed a 
taxiway that was clearly marked by a taxiway guidance 
sign with the letter “T”’ (for Taxiway Tango). I asked my 
pilot to slow down for a second so I could find Tango on 
the airport diagram. 

I distinctly remember discussing with my crew how 
appropriate an Approach article would be regarding our 
situation: a transient S-3B gets lost at the airport in a heavy 
pea-soup fog, unwittingly and without clearance crosses the 
duty runway, and is hit by a landing or departing A-6/EA-6 
from our air wing. (Bad juju for us and maximum paper- 
work for sure. You don’t know how much; as XO, I hate 
paperwork). 

Unable to find Tango on the airport diagram, I called 
the ground controller to verify our clearance: 

Bird 4: Ground, Bird 4. Did you say Tango or Charlie 
Taxiway? 

Ground: Charlie Taxiway. 

Bird 4: Roger, copy. 

I knew something was wrong. Clearly, the black 
background guidance sign with a huge yellow “T” and 
arrow was pointing in the direction where Taxiway 
Charlie should be. So this was Taxiway Tango and 
Ground had cleared us for Charlie. Maybe it was a 
little further ahead on the parallel taxiway. We’d 
press on to Charlie. At least that is how I inter- 
preted the situation in the heavy fog. Should we 
have stopped and called it a day? Nah-h! We can 
hack it; I knew we were right. But not all signs 
were pointing in the right direction. 

Ground: Bird 4, there is a vehicle up ahead 
about 1,000 feet, says he has you in sight and will 
be exiting the taxiway. 

Bird 4: Roger, copy. 

I couldn’t see the vehicle. No way, even if it 
had an orange beacon light turned on and it was 
flashing or rotating. It makes sense to believe 
that the vehicle reported to the ground control- 
ler that we had missed the turnoff to Taxiway 
Charlie. 

Ground: Bird 4, Ground, hold your posi- 
tion. 

Bird 4: Bird 4, hold my position now. 

Ground: Looks like you missed Taxi- 
way Charlie. Are you familiar with the loca- 
tion you are in right now? 
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I was clueless as to exactly where we were on the 
airport diagram, but I knew approximately where I was—at 
least I thought I did. 

Bird 4: Looking at the airport diagram, we are on 
Echo. 

Ground: Roger, you are on Echo. Is there grass on 
both sides of the taxiway? 

Bird 4: That’s affirm. Looks like we just passed 
Tango. Tango is not depicted on your airport diagram. 

Ground: I tell you what, do you see an E-2 ahead and 
to your left on the inboard ramp? 

Visibility was definitely as advertised, and I could only 
make out the outline of a C-9 parked on the ramp directly 
aft of my port wing. It turned out that the E-2C was parked 
on the transient line next to the tower, but we couldn’t see 
the E-2, tower, or any buildings from our position. 

Bird 4: Looking. Negative, I have a C-9 directly at 
nine o’clock. 

Ground: OK. 

There was a long pause from the ground controller. | 
guess he was trying to figure out where this damn transient 

S-3B was located on his airport. 
Bird 4: I have an E-2 at 11 o’clock. 
Ground: Roger that. OK, 
what you can do is taxi up to the 
end of the grass on the left there. 

You will have more room to 

make a 180. Or I can have you 
hold there, and I will send a 
follow-me out there to send you 
toward the approach end. 

Our controller was extremely 
helpful and (at least sounded) 
sympathetic. But there was no way 
I would tolerate following a truck. 

Real aviators lead. 

Bird 4: Roger, we’ll do a 180 and 
go back to Tango, and then outbound 
on Tango. 

Ground: You must be looking at a 
real old diagram of the field “cause I 
have been here for about a year, and I 
have never heard of Tango. But once 
you make that 180, it should be your first 
left turn, and that should take you all the 
way across to the approach end. 
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Bird 4: Roger. 

Now I knew we really had something cooking here. | 
had current pubs. S-3B Mission Commanders (and espe- 
cially Your Favorite Executive Officer) wouldn’t be caught 
D-E-A-D without current pubs. What kind of a leadership 
thing would that be for the rest of my JOs? 

Ground: I’ve got you in sight now. 180 at your 
discretion. OK, I see you starting your turn. Once you 
straighten out of that turn, it will be about 1,000 feet ahead 
of you on the left. 

Bird 4: Roger, copy. 

Bird 4: Ground bird 4, I’ll take a left here on Tango. 

Ground: Roger. 

So, we finally got to the end of Taxiway Charlie, which 
I figured was marked incorrectly as Tango. As we arrived 
at the approach end of the duty runway and were ready for 
departure, the second S-3B event of the day was crossing 
the threshold of runway 25, breaking out at minimums. | 
didn’t say a thing until they checked in with Tower on 
GCA rollout. Bird 2 quickly disappeared into the fog. Bird 
2’s crew was not aware of my earlier taxiway discussion 
with Ground. Check this out ... 

Bird 2: Whidbey Tower, Bird 2, GCA rollout. 

Tower: Bird 2, Whidbey Tower, you are not in sight, 
report clear of runway 25; it will be a left off the runway. 

Bird 2: Bird 2. 

Bird 4: Tower, Bird 4 holding short 25, IFR release. 

Tower: Bird 4, Whidbey Tower, runway 25, taxi into 
position and hold. 

Bird 4: Bird 4, position and hold, runway 25. 

Tower: Bird 2, Tower, where are you at right now? 

Bird 2: Bird 2 is clear of 25 at this time. 

Tower: Bird 2, roger, you can contact Ground. Are 
you on the angle taxiway? 

Bird 2: We'll go on the Charlie taxiway. 


Tower: No, are you on the angle taxiway, sir? 

Bird 2: We are on Tango. 

Tower: There is no Tango taxiway. Hold your position 
and contact Ground. 

After successfully completing our mission and drop- 
ping our two torpedoes (on top of target, of course), we 
debriefed in the ready room. Of special interest was our 
getting lost at the airport. I discussed our situation with 
base operations after speaking with crews of Bird 2 and 
Bird 3, who also were confused with airport markings. 

Long story short, all taxiways were incorrectly marked 
with “T” (for taxiway) guidance signs. The correct letter 
designation should have been the letter designation of the 
taxiway vice “T”. That is what I was looking for. Whidbey 
airfield facilities has submitted a work request to correct 
and replace all “T” guidance signs. But now the leading 
question—how long had those signs been in place? Twenty 
years? More? And is it true that aircrews over the years just 
blindly followed the signs ‘cause that is how it always was 
done, never questioning authority, and just tolerating the 
status quo? 

If you ever see something that doesn’t make sense, 
challenge the system. Ask questions; work with those 
who should know and have authority. Help them to 
understand that just because something is normal for 
them, maybe, just maybe, an outsider who is not familiar 
with those operations has a better idea or sees something 
they can’t see. 

Even though markings are not discussed at instrument 
ground classes, all aircrew in my command now pay closer 
attention to airport markings in good and bad weather. 

Cdr. Winkler is the CO of VS-33 < 

Special thanks to ACC(AW) Terry Gannon, NAS Whidbey Tower Chief for 
his assistance in collecting data for this article 

Cdr. Winkler reports that NAS Whidbey Island has 
updated the runway signs.—Ed. 


ALU atrerew in my command voy 
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(left to right) Capt. Lee and 1st Lt. Gering 


Capt. Samuel D. Lee, USMC 
1stLt. Bradford J. Gering, USMC 
VMA-311 


Capt. Lee and 1stLt. Gering 
launched from MCAS Yuma for an 
air-to-ground mission using live 
ordnance—Mk-77 napalm canisters 
and AGM-65 Maverick missiles. As 
1stLt. Gering prepared to launch a 
Maverick, he found that his Harrier’s 
throttle was stuck at 92.4 percent 


rpm. He couldn’t move the frozen 
throttle. 

After calling the SDO, Capt. Lee 
and 1stLt. Gering flew to the target 
area to jettison the napalm. They 
retained the Mavericks to enhance 
high-power handling characteristics 
during approach and landing. The 


two Harrier pilots jettisoned their 
napalm and headed back to Yuma. 

Following SOP during inflight 
emergencies, an LSO arrived on 
station, as Capt. Lee thoroughly 
reviewed NATOPS — including secur- 
ing the engine on touchdown— with 
1stLt. Gering during the flight home. 

Anticipating a loss of electrical 
power when he secured his engine, 
1stLt. Gering started the auxiliary 
power unit during the approach. He 
landed using a straight-in, variable- 
nozzle approach and secured the 
engine on touchdown with the 
emergency fuel-shutoff handle. After 
rollout, the AV-8B was towed back to 
the line. 

Maintenance found a loose 
engine-monitoring system lever, 
which had jammed the throttle 
quadrant. An El is in progress to 
determine the reason for the failure. 





(left to right) Capt. Frank Simonds and Capt. Michael Finley. 


Capt. Frank Simonds, USMC 
Capt. Michael Finley, USMC 
HMM-162 


Midway through a Med cruise, 
Capt. Simonds and Capt. Finley 
were preparing to make low-light 
NVG landings onboard USS 
Guadalcanal off the coast of 
Bosnia. The weather at launch 


time was 1,000-foot ceilings, and 
seven miles visibility. There was 
no moon. After both pilots fin- 
ished their takeoff checks, Capt. 
Simonds pulled the AH-1W into a 
hover over spot 5. Capt. Finley 


again checked cockpit gauges and 
reported no problems. 

Capt. Simonds began his 
takeoff by increasing power and 
sliding left. The aircraft immedi- 
ately had a stability and control 
augmentation system (SCAS) 
hardover, which rolled the aircraft 
hard left, and pitched the nose 
down toward the water 50 feet 
below. 

With the aircraft in an 
uncommanded dive, Capt. 
Simonds simultaneously applied 
full left pedal to bring the nose 90 
degrees into the relative wind, 
used up collective to reduce the 
descent rate, and secured the 
SCAS. Capt. Finley provided 
altitude and heading calls. 

Capt. Simonds recovered 10 
feet above the water. He then 
transitioned to forward flight and 
made an SCAS-off landing. 





By Lt. Karl Kleiderer 


ince the first simulator 
in VT-10, the powers 
that be have vehemently 


pounded a phrase into our heads. 
“If you use the checklists, you 
can’t get hurt.” In most cases, they 
are absolutely correct, but they 


should add a second half to that 
phrase that says, “‘...and if you get 
distracted during the checklist, 
start over from the beginning.” 

I was almost complete with the 
“systems” phase of the A-6 FRS 
syllabus. If I could finish this phase 
before starting CQ, I would be way 
ahead of the game. The require- 
ment was for both a day and night 
Search Radar Terrain Clearance 
(SRTC) flight on a difficult route through the Cascade 
Mountains. The butterflies in my stomach served more 
then ample notice that I was feeling a little nervous about 
flying with the Ops O. He was a nice guy, but he was still 
the Ops O. 

The brief went fine and I even got his random 
NATOPS questions right. Soon enough we were taxiing to 
the duty. 

“Wings, trim, flaps, fuel, controls, seats, harness, pop- 
ups...” And then, terror. I dropped my chart! I was guilty 
of the ultimate cone-head buffoonery, and with the Ops 
O, no less. 

“Uh, I dropped my chart, sir.” He promptly told me 
not to call him “sir” and to pick up my chart. Of course, 
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Peter Mersky Ne 


we had already armed the seats, 
so I safed mine and wiggled my 
hand toward the manila folder 
that contained the secrets to my 
route. I couldn’t reach it. 

“Uh, I’m gonna have to 
unstrap.” The hop was going 
downhill rapidly, but there was 
time for improvement. I finally 
got my chart and strapped back 
in. As my heart rate returned to 
normal, I tried to regain some 
semblance of composure. 

The hop went fairly 
smoothly once we finally got 
airborne. The moon was out, 
casting a friendly glow over the 
rolling Northwest Territory. We 

dropped our blue bombs and started for home. On landing 
roll-out from our ACLS approach, my pilot called for 
“Seats safe.” And then absolute bone-shattering terror set 
in; my seat was still safed! 

After retrieving my wayward chart, I had forgotten to 
re-arm my seat. We interrupted ourselves after the “seats” 
item on the takeoff checklist and never went back. I had 
just flown for more than an hour at 700 feet AGL in the 
mountains, at night, with a safed seat. 

I know I’m not the first to do this and certainly won’t 
be the last. It will never happen to me again, but it could 
happen to you. I could have avoided this situation if I had 
started the checklist over from the beginning. 

Lt. Kleiderer flies with VA-52. 





he following excerpts are from an anonymous ready-room survey of A-6 
pilots and BNs. All participants were asked to voluntarily submit a tale of 
an experience where poor judgment or a breakdown in cockpit situational 

awareness could have led to a mishap or flight violation. These stories vary, but they 
could all be about any of the actual mishaps where we will never know the real 
cause or what the crew was thinking. The stories all begin with the following 


phrase: 


T almost blew it when... 


Mb) was in the night dive pattern at the target. I was 
trying to qualify for the monthly bombing competition, 
and all I needed was a night dive. It was the last day of 
the month, and the weather was 3,500-4,000 foot overcast 
at the target. I wanted a 20-degree final dive angle and 
pressed into the target at the bottom of the clouds. I rolled 
in and started tracking. 

As I came off target, I saw the radar altimeter below 
200 feet, heard the LAWS tone blaring and my BN 
yelling, “Whoa!” Freeze data indicated the bomb came 
off with the aircraft 12-degrees nose-down and at 540 
feet. The bomb was long and so was I, almost. 


Od After launching from Cat 4, | raised the flap lever 
instead of the gear handle. 


MM) was low state at the boat (bolter-ex). I rendez- 
voused on the hawk tanker, and after several shots, I got 
in. I took 2,500 pounds, but ended up with only 2,500 
pounds in the main bag. I had forgotten to turn the correct 
switches on, so 1,500 pounds of unusable fuel was in the 
drops and wings. I had a big pucker factor on the ball. 


Mt) tried to stay VFR across a hilltop during a day low 


level under marginal VFR conditions. Seconds after we 
went IFR, the radar altimeter went off at 200 feet. 
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» ¢ During a functional check flight test of the genera- 
tors, I inadvertently turned off both engine-fuel master 
switches momentarily instead of the nearby generator 
switches. I was at 350 feet, in a 30-degree bank, gear 
down, in the landing pattern. Wow! 


» ¢ During a night cross-country, my aircraft lost the 
combined hydraulic system. We continued another 300 
miles to our destination, passing up numerous suitable 
military diverts. 


» t My BN had to tell me that I wasn’t strapped in as 
we took the duty runway. 


» Cidida flyby of my parents’ business and almost 
pulled up into a civilian twin. Definitely not worth losing 
my wings over. 


» C1 was flying a boring SSC mission and decided to 
start a loop at 500 feet. Three-quarters of the way through 
the loop, at 90 degrees nose-down, we were a little scared 
as we looked at the 2,500-foot cloud deck. We bottomed 
out at 800 feet. I'll never do that again. 


2 ¢ During a low level with the radar altimeter set at 


200 feet, I got distracted in the cockpit. I recovered at 100 
feet in a 10-degree nose-down attitude. 
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2 € After being out of the FRS for only one week, I was 
on a night SAR hop with no terrain clearance capability. 

I was crewed with a senior O-4 pilot who would not heed 
my advice to turn and climb as my radar went very black 
approaching a large ridge. The radalt went off at 700 feet 
just before he wrapped the aircraft up into a 4-G 
90-degree turn. 
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» £1 was flying at night to an IR route at FL 290 with the 
auto-pilot engaged. We had five miles to work off to make 
our route time. I pulled the throttles back, intending to slow 
to 16 units. Our radar failed, and while troubleshooting for 
three minutes, the aircraft stalled. I executed appropriate 
procedures and lost 800 feet. The caution in NATOPS about 
stalling the aircraft with altitude hold on is legitimate. < 
—Submitted by VA-128 
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We Were 
This Close to 
Ditching 





were on a night ASW 
C training flight at 300 feet 
AGL, with the No. 1 engine ~ 


loitered. Conducting MAD runs, we 

Tall aat-Ye MoM g-t-\-te BM olU lo) Vamil-1( MMB aT-Mtalice 
pilot, who was in control of the aircraft, 
turned to me very calmly and said, 
“Hey, | think we’re gustlocked.” 

Mla alaatcxelt-1 c=) vai cele) a dats Mere) al ane) (wm Mal-) 
elevator and rudder were nearly im- 
movable, the aileron appeared normal, 
and we were in a slow descent. We 
went through the autopilot-emergency 
disconnect procedures as we added 
power and tried to climb. Initially, we 
(ol-rei(e(-1e male)m come l(-\c1aler-le[-manvcele-lUl ile 
i oYotes-jc-1m oy-(e1.<-le|-t-miolment-mille|almeelalece) (cy 
because we thought that might make 
things worse. At this time, | was actu- 
ally trying to remember if an immedi- 
ate ditch was one long ring or four 
short ones. With the 3P and me pulling 
back on the control wheel, the aircraft 
finally responded and started to climb. 

@liTanlediare mealgelele]alol0\¢Micl-1@-\C] mmr lare| 
still fighting the controls, we tried’ 
restarting the No. 1 engine while the 
crew secured loose articles and 
strapped in. Things now went from bad 
to worse. We got an indication of a 
rexesst-y] 0) (=m 0) ge) ommslUl (em (-t-) elm uUalion 
INVA RO) sto me |(eit-)e-t-m-i-1e0 lalate mdalom-iale|ialee 
‘At this point, the 2P jumped into the 
seat to replace the 3P, and we took 
Sj cole) ae) molelm-)icel-10[e ame AUcmar-[emaalacts. 
feTorele M-iale|ial=t-yar- [elem CalMol(-a\2-1 00] mul) 
very stiff but moveable. The ailerons 
ry-Ytpat-te matelgnat-] Pm olUi ai tal-Mavle(e(-1mnZ-13 
barely moveable. We had a full 25 
degrees of right rudder trim in, but we 
VVclac Mil] -ie-]arel [are melamial-male|alaaelele(-ig 


reyexeF-] mm comant-liale-liam ex-)t-lareccye mille |a) em Malice 


seemed excessive, even with normal 
rated power on engines 2, 3, and 4. At 
this point, we discussed whether we 
alolel(em-)ac-1an) e/a Com e--)e- laa dalcm\ (om 
engine despite the malfunction. We 


decided to keep the engine secured in 
case the prop oversped. | 

As we leveled off at 7,500 feet, with 
about 60 miles to home plate, we 
lol-TeF-]am com o)t-]a mele] mr-] 0) 0) gey-(esMMat-r-]|P4lare 
that this problem would affect us 
idalge)ere|avelei mi tal-m-] 6) e)cey-eamml-laleliale em 
reversal and especially in a waveoff 
situation, we practiced two approaches 
Frar-litidre(-Mmelat-m Vitale] e) elaey-(e amity etcw-lare| 
the other with landing flaps. 

Del alaremearemr-larellare wits] emu Teh A-ele 
Aslam didamiell Male lalalavie(e(-1ar-]e)e)i(-1e MaN-) 
(oxelUi female) @anr-liaie-liam-mor-lf-lae-lemecide-l(elalt 
lilfe aan ey- 4a Pan A\@ome(-rol[o(-le mcomelyom tale) 
approach flaps for landing. A very 
lat-litctareliaremaniactomciare|lalcm-] 0) e)gey-(eamr-lare 
F-Valeliare micelle) ui-1e Pam @laler-melam tar-me(-101.@ 
we brought engines 2, 3, and 4 back 
into reverse, and the aircraft drifted to 
idat-Mate]alq@relmer-ialccial late Malem avlelel-t¢ 
authority proved to be less than effec- 
tive at maintaining centerline, and we 
fatex-1e (ste M-\-\VZp al anil gion 0le)Uc1m Comoe lalige) 
and stop the aircraft. 

. Postflight inspection by mainte- 
rat-Jarer-M coll are mm ole)damagi-me) omee)aitge) Mer-]e)i<7 
ico)mdal-m-i(-\\7-100)mr-]ale male |e) maule(e(-l meer 
trol cable were misrouted. The elevator 
cable was chafing on part of the pulley 
avelestiare Pa olla valare MIt\-lLmlaNe Me lxece\Ucmla 
ida-mant-ie-] MU al (ei amer-]0lci-10m dalemoliarel [ale p 
Wh atemaviele(-1mer-]e)(-mU'z-\-melar-lilalem-ler-liaciare 
steel pin, causing extensive damage to 
elm Lehi laveiam-t-(e1d(e)amelmdal-mer-] 0) (mmr lai ale| 
ldaigelerejam-)e)e)ae> diaar-ltci\melal-melUr- [atc mel 
the cable strands. Investigation 
determined that the last time mainte- 
fat-]a (ecm aY-[0 Mm ol-1-10 me (0)a(-Me) am dal-t1-mer-] 0) [21 
ViVckome[U]atale me (<1 ole) en(-\¥-1 maar-lial(clar-lales 
six months earlier. 

We néver thought we would have 
exolany ovellate M-tant-ine(-latel-tear-l aalle|alar-1asi0l0) 
feet—but we did. | never really thought 
Mol at-\icm Come li (am lam-lige)t-lalom-lalemeg-luy 
for real, but | was within 200 feet of 
Tanvcedieiare- lai hvaeelpalaaliadiare mcomelarcn < 

Lt. Antrim flies with VP-9. 
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t was a cool, drizzling, February night in central 

California as we manned up for our first division hop 
in what seemed like ages. After a slow start, we had 
finally started getting more Lot 15 Hornets to replace our 
weary, Lot 8 aircraft. 

Our mission tonight was an IR route with pre-briefed 
radar targets that we were going to use to warm up our 
air-to-ground radar work with some simulated radar 
bombing. We had briefed flying in an offset battle-box 
formation with Dash 3 and Dash 4 flying in a three-mile 
trail from the lead element. We would fly most of the 
route between 7,000 and 11,000 feet MSL. 

The weather forecaster warned of probable scattered- 
to-broken clouds in our altitude block. He also said that 
thunderstorms would not be a factor, although we could 
expect precipitation and, therefore, potential icing situa- 
tions. 

The launch and route entry went OK, and, as every- 
body slid into position to form the battle box, I started to 
experiment with some of the functions of the new OFP 
91V. 

The route was clear of clouds initially with good 
visibility. However, it did not take long to encounter some 
thin, scattered clouds. I tightened my position on Dash 1, 
and increased the frequency of my scan pattern. 

“No problem,” I thought, “this is workable.” I re- 
turned to my HI, as I scratched my head and wondered 
how to get my sequence lines up on this new “SA page.” 

As I satisfied my curiosity by experimenting with 
push tiles, the cockpit filled with a sudden flash. 

“Man, that shoot light can be bright at night!” I 
thought. “Must have driven the radar into an auto-acquisi- 
tion mode, and it had locked up someone in range.” 

I reached up to reselect A/G mode, but it already 
was in A/G mode! Now why had | had a shoot light in 
A/G mode? And since when do you even get a shoot 
strobe when the cockpit is configured for night lighting? 
I finally concluded that the new tape had some software 
glitches. 

“Better add it to the list with the other gripes when | 
get back,” I thought. 

Looking outside, I saw the clouds thickening a bit, so 
I slid up even closer to my lead. Shortly thereafter, Dash 3 
called, “Lost sight, tied on” as briefed. A quick glance at 
my HI verified the briefed separation between flight 
elements of three miles as shown by the air-to-air 
TACAN. Then the lead called, “Waypoint 3, bombs 
away, coming right to 040.” 

I was mainly concerned with my position keeping off 
of lead as he rolled into a moderate right bank 
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By Ltjg. G 


when...flash! There was that bright light again. Only this 
time, my peripheral vision told me that it wasn’t a shoot 
light. It came from the windscreen or nose of the aircraft 
as far as I could tell. 

Still hanging on to my lead, I started glancing out 
the front more often, trying to figure out what was going 
on. Was it lightning? Somehow that didn’t seem right. 
Then I noticed a formation of static buildup on the upper 
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left portion of my windscreen (i.e., St. Elmo’s Fire) that 
moved and flowed as if it were liquid. I’d seen St. 
Elmo’s Fire before, but I’d never seen it do what it did 
next. The glowing stream of electrons collapsed together 
into a concentrated ball on the midsection of the 
windscreen, and after about a second, the small circle of 
St. Elmo’s Fire disbanded in yet another bright flash. 
There went my night vision for a few seconds! 
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Although I maintained my position on my lead’s 
wing, I considered taking a cut away as my night vision 
diminished for a while. After a few more seconds, I 
noticed the cycle building again. This time, I averted my 
eyes toward my lead when the electrons started to concen- 
trate just before dissipating. 

Flash! 

“This must be related to the newfangled coated 
canopies on the Lot 15s,” I thought. “Was anybody else in 
my flight seeing this phenomenon?” 

I pondered the possibility of my aircraft having some 
sort of grounding problem. I noticed that the St. Elmo’s 
Fire started to dim and dissipate as suddenly as it appeared, 
and the flashing never recurred. The rest of the hop went 
without incident, although you can bet your bottom dollar 
that I had my plane captain give my canopy the required 
wiping down with his grounded glove before getting out. 

It turned out in the debrief that Dash 3 had also seen 
the same flash. Neither Dash | nor Dash 4 saw St. Elmo’s 
Fire or the flashing dissipation. Dash 3 agreed that the 
intensity of the flash could be detrimental to night vision, 
possibly creating a hazardous situation. Also, though 
none of us were wearing night vision goggles at the time, 
we wondered what effect the flash might have had on 
them if a pilot were looking through the windscreen. 

Within the next month, we had three more occur- 
rences of this phenomenon, one during the day. All 
occurred in IMC, or in and out of scattered clouds. 
Whether this problem is exclusive to Lot 15 Hornets, 
exclusive to only those Hornets with the coated canopies 
(Lot 12s and after), or could happen to any Hornet (or 
aircraft, for that matter) in the right situations remains to 
be seen. 

Although our squadron has experienced this problem 
for a couple of months now, there has certainly been an 
increase of messages lately regarding this issue, so it would 
be folly to think we’ve seen or heard the last of this prob- 
lem. The pilots in our squadron, who had been briefed after 
our first experience with this, knew to avert their eyes and 
not stare at the bright glow before it flashed. < 

Ltjg. Schuster flies with VFA-137. : 

Gloves have been procured and are available through 
squadron IMRL managers. Manuals for maintenance, 
aircraft handling, crash-and-rescue, and NATOPS have 
all been updated. This hazard was recommmended closed 
and tracked under SAR 12-008. Windshield and birdstrike 
damage, as a new canopy design may be an option. Check 
the latest issue of the “Safety Action Record” for action 
status.—LCadr. Lloyd Prince, F/A-18 analyst, Naval Safety 
Center. 
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/ero BSI 
and Nowhere 
fo Land 


By Lt. Nancy Stewart 


Lt. Nancy Stewart 


t was a perfect day for a helicopter second 
I pilot to practice ship landings: 70 degrees 
Fahrenheit, sunny, unrestricted visibility, 
moderate winds, and calm seas. My aircraft 
commander, who was also the detachment 
OIC, and | walked to our H-46, which was 


already spotted on the deck. We were sched- 
uled for a 1330 takeoff. A second aircraft was 


to launch at 1400. 

We launched on time. Once clear of the 
ship, we reported, “Ops normal.” I was at the 
controls and established the helicopter in a 
left orbit around the ship at 200 feet AGL and 
70 knots. We waited for the second aircraft to 
lift so both crews could begin DLQs. 

The second Sea Knight (BR 45) was 
rolled out of the hangar after tower had 
received our “ops normal” report. This was 
standard procedure for us while embarked on 
a single-spot ship. Crossing the stern, I 
noticed that BR 45 was on deck, chocked and 
chained, blades still folded. In another 15 or 
20 minutes, we could begin our DLQs. 

Continuing our orbit, the HAC and I 
experimented with our secure-voice system, 
which was new to both of us. It didn’t seem 
to be working. We were having difficulty 
transmitting to Tower and Control, although 
we were able to hear them. The crewmen 
offered suggestions, but the HAC decided to 


S 


secure the system. 


As the HAC secured the system and 
returned our radio to normal transmission, I 
rolled into a left turn to cross the bow. As I 
did this, I noticed the master-caution light 
flicker. I keyed the mike to tell the crew, but 
before I had a chance to say anything, the 
transmission-oil pressure light illuminated. 

“We have a pressure light,” I announced. 
I had never experienced an actual emergency 
in the H-46, so in the back of my mind, I was 
still trying to determine just how the crew- 
men had gotten that light to illuminate. 

No sooner had the words left my mouth 
then the HAC announced that he had the 
controls. Then | realized this was real. As the 
HAC took controls, he switched the radio to 
tower frequency, declared an emergency, and 
demanded that the flight deck be cleared for 
an immediate landing. As he did this, I 
switched the radio to another frequency, 
since we had so much difficulty communicat- 
ing with Tower earlier. We could also hear 
flight ops at the carrier, further adding to the 
confusion. 

I glanced at the transmission pressure 
gauge and called out that the forward- 
transmission pressure was 20 psi, the mini- 
mum allowed. The crew chief announced 
there was a severe transmission oil leak from 
the No. 2 engine bay and recommended we 
land as soon as possible. By now, the oil 
pressure had fallen to 0 psi. 
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As we came up the port side of the ship 
and crossed the stern, we noticed that BR 45 
was still on the deck. By the time we turned 
down the starboard side of the ship, we could 
see the deck crew scrambling to move the 
aircraft into the hangar. 

I guess we were all fixating on the flight 
deck. I snapped out of it when I heard the 
altitude system warning. I glanced at the 
radar altimeter and called, “Altitude!” as I 
watched the aircraft descend through 75 feet. 

The HAC, still trying to communicate 
with Tower to expedite the aircraft move, 
increased collective and climbed. Ditching 
had not been discussed, so we were keeping 
the aircraft in a landing profile, trying to 
avoid power changes. 

Nearing the bow, I began reciting proce- 
dures for imminent transmission failure. | 
glanced back into the cabin and saw trans- 
mission oil pouring from the engine bay. 
Both crewmen were strapped in. Seeing that, 
I realized the severity of our situation, and I 
actually considered removing my kneeboard 
to facilitate egress if we ditched. 

Not wanting to accept that possibility, I 
left it on and grabbed my NATOPS pocket 
checklist to review the procedures I had just 
recited. I flipped through it in vain, trying to 
find that emergency procedure before return- 
ing it to the glareshield. 

As we came down the port side, the 
ship’s control asked what assistance we 
would require once on deck. The HAC told 
Control to stand by and called again for a 
clear deck. We all waited eagerly for the 
flight deck to come into view, hoping to see it 
clear and BR 45 in the hangar. We were 
fixating again, and this time the HAC caught 
himself slowing through 50 knots and 
accelerated. BR 45 was being rolled in, but 
wasn’t off the deck yet. 

Barely across the wake, the HAC made a 
left turn, inbound for landing. We perched off 
the starboard quarter momentarily until BR 
45 was rolled outside the foul line. 

On short final, we quickly reviewed 
landing checks and discussed the need for an 
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immediate shutdown on deck. Control again 
asked what fire and medical assistance we 
required. The HAC and I simultaneously 
yelled, “Stand by!” 

Crossing the deck edge, one of the 
crewmen unstrapped and grabbed the por- 
table fire extinguisher. BR 45 was still only 
half in the hangar, and the HAC made a no- 
hover landing. We shut down immediately 
while Tower called winds and amber deck. 

The entire emergency lasted only three 
minutes. Not everyone may agree with how 
we handled the emergency, but the fact is we 
saved an aircraft and, more importantly, we 
saved four lives. 

As I write this, a full week later, I am able 
to think more clearly about the entire incident. 
A number of things about the flight bother me. 

First, when I made the initial call about 
the caution light, I didn’t specify transmis- 
sion oil. Although we don’t have any other 
oil-pressure caution lights, one of the crew- 
men did tell me that his first thought follow- 
ing my call was an engine oil problem. This 
miscommunication did not cause any prob- 
lems, but it easily could have. Be precise with 
your terminology in the aircraft, especially in 
an emergency. 

Pay close attention to the notes, 

cautions and warnings in NATOPS. 
Although we had three good indications 
of imminent transmission failure (a 
caution light, zero indicated oil pressure, 
and a major leak), I felt comfortable 
continuing flight. Or maybe I should say 
that I didn’t feel comfortable with the 
idea of ditching the aircraft. I convinced 
myself that I didn’t have to think about or 
discuss ditching until we had a rise in 
temperature or a transmission oil hot 
light. A NATOPS caution explicitly 
states that if you have a severe leak of 
transmission oil, you may lose oil 
pressure without noticing a rise in 
temperature. With all the indications, 
maybe we should have landed sooner; in 
other words, maybe we should have 
ditched. But we did land safely. < 

Lt. Stewart flies with HC-8. 
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the starboard 
side of the ship, 
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he number of pilots flying too fast 
into the break seems to be increas- 
ing lately. We recently received a 
letter from an FRS student who broke the sound 
barrier coming into the break. Probably graded as 
above average for aggressiveness, unsat for 
headwork. 

He created more than a couple of noise 
complaints. He also busted a series of regulations. 
FAR 91.117 says, “Unless otherwise authorized 
or required by ATC, no person may operate an 
aircraft at or below 2,500 feet above the surface 
within 4 nautical miles of the primary airport of a 
Class C or Class D airspace area at an indicated 
airspeed of more than 200 knots (230 mph).” 

Also, OPNAVINST 3710.7P, paragraph 5.1.4. 
says, “To reduce midair collision hazards associ- 
ated with high aircraft speeds at low altitudes, 
FAR, Part 91.117, imposes a maximum airspeed 
limitation of 250 knots...” 

These are not arbitrary speeds designed to 
keep pilots from fully enjoying the capabilities of 
their aircraft. The FAA has determined these are 
the maximum safe speeds a pilot can reasonably 
see and avoid another aircraft. 

Like a state policeman’s radar, ATC radar lets 
us know how fast a jet is flying. An approach- 
control facility recently mailed me the radar 
depiction of an F-5 returning home at a very high 
ground speed. The F-5 pilot, who was returning 
IFR from another NAS, penetrated for a vector to 
the overhead, and kept his speed at 450 knots until 
he was handed off to Tower. Then he accelerated 
to 530 knots ground speed for the break! 

Fortunately, the F-5 did not run into the 
exhaust of a fellow aviator. What if Tower had 
told the F-5 to extend upwind, and there had been 
a Cessna at the same altitude just outside the 
airport traffic area (Class D airspace)? Would the 
pilot have been able to avoid the Cessna, or 
would we have seen the controller’s worst 
nightmare—aluminum showers? < 

ACCM Faudie is the air traffic control analyst 
Safety Center. p 
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PH3 Todd Lamonica 


for the Naval 
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Re: “There | Wasn't! (Dec ’93) 

USS Thach (FFG 43)—While the article 
doesn’t refer to a specific ship, the accompa- 
nying photo does plainly show the hull 
number. I suggest that you publish a 
correction to eliminate any misunderstanding 
in your readers’ minds that Thach had 
anything to do with the story. 

Incidentally, this incident was described 
in great detail at the P-CO (FFG 7 Specialty) 
course at the Surface Warfare Officers 
School. It was given as an example of the 
dangers, and complex command-and-control 
issues associated with a successful 76mm 
gunshoot. 

Cdr. W.F. Barns 

Commanding Officer 


While we sympathize with any member's 
concern that his squadron or ship is 
construed to have been involved in a negative 
way with one of our articles, we hasten to 
remind our readers that unless we indicate 


otherwise in a caption, the photos that 
accompany each story are strictly for 
illustration and in no way imply any guilt or 
association with the incident described. 

Publishing 15-20 articles each issue 
really drains our photo resources. Occasion- 
ally, we have to settle for a shot that might 
not specifically show what we want but at 
least is in the ballpark. We do consider the 
photos, however, and don’t drop in whatever 
view comes up next in the file. 

We've said it before, and continue to say 
it on our little reply postcards and whenever 
we talk to people on the phone, “Send us 
Photos!” If you're not sure what we need, 
just check out any issue of Approach. As long 
as there is no safety violation in the photo, 
any shot is a candidate for publication. 

A few suggestions? People briefing, 
preflighting, strapping in. Pilots, NFOs, 
ground crewmen, ashore, on the flight deck, 
fixed-wing, helo, VF, VA, VFA, VMFA, HS, 


Unuttures’ Rory 


HSL, VR, VMGR, VT, HT—in other words, 
the gamut! 

If you're shooting for a cover—which 
we also require—consider the vertical 


format, and a colorful, dramatic subject. If 


you have questions, call us. 

We're fortunate here at the magazine 
that our readership continually sends us 
articles. We'd like to light a fire under some 
of those same folks to send us photos— 
prints, slides—with the same regularity. 


This list includes Flight, Flight-Related and Ground Class A Mishaps during FY-94. 


AIRCRAFT 
UH-1N 
UH-1N 
AV-8B 
F/A-18D 
F-14A 
F/A-18A (2) 
HH-46D 
F-14B, F/A-18C 
T-2C (2) 
HH-46D 
F-14D 
EA-6B 
CH-53D 
A-6E 
F/A-18C 
AV-8B 
F/A-18C 
AV-8B 
EA-6B 
MH-53E/C-172 
F-14A 


Classifications and descriptions are subject to change. 


COMMAND 
HMM-163 
HMM-268 
VMA-231 
VFA-106 
VF-84 
VMFA-115 
HC-6 
VF-103, VFA-81 
VT-23 
HC-6 
VF-11 
VMAQ-3 
HMH-363 
VA-304 
VFA-83 
VMA-542 
VFA-82 
VMA-223 
VAQ-141 
HM-14 
VF-51 


DAY; NIGHT 
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FATAL 
1 
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FLIGHT REGIME; LOCATION 

Takeoff; at sea 

Towing, aircraft fell overboard (AGM); at sea 

Birdstrike during low-level; Raleigh, NC 

Aborted takeoff; Whiting Field, FL 

Training flight; Currituck Sound, NC 

Air-to-air intercept; off Okinawa 

Amphibious SAR support; at sea 

Midair (not same flight); Adriatic Sea 

Midair during formation training flight; Kingsville, TX 
Controlled ditching; at sea 

Crashed; at sea 

During FCLPs, possible bird ingestion; Cherry Point, NC 
Hit trees/ground after takeoff; Bridgeport, CA 

Hit water following break for FCLP pattern; Alameda, CA 
Crashed at sea following catapult launch; Adriatic Sea 
Crashed in water following in-flight engine surge; Dare County, NC 
Crashed following engine fire; Pinecastle target, FL 
Engine problem, crashed on final; Cherry Point, NC 

Hit ground during landing, gear collapsed; Fallon, NV 
Midair; Chesapeake Bay, VA 

Ramp strike; at sea 











